LYSISTRATA 
(411 B.C.) 


ACKGROUND: Aristophanes’ comedy about the Greek 
women’s sex-strike for peace was produced at the Festival of 
the DENT 411 B.C. We have no records about the awarding 
but this is one of the best comedies Aristophanes 
a period when the Sicilian Expedition had been a dis- 
me ilure, Athens’ colonies were revolting, the Spartans were 
uniting with the Persians to control the Aegean, and there was 
a athe unrest within the city, Aristophanes put on his 
otal ace play. This inh is probably the most anthologized 
l Aristophanes’ works 
TN l 
‘CHAR, CTERS: 
gh (SISTRATA “She who disbands armies” 
: LLONICE “Dried weed” | atenian women. 
INE “Pussy” ‘ 
me nO A Spartan woman. 
. AN MAGISTRATE 
THREE ATHENIAN WOMEN 
a -CINESIAS An Athenian, Myrrhine’s husband. 
_ SPARTAN HERALD 
Sı PARTAN AMBASSADORS 
E ENIAN AMBASSADORS 
_ CHOR US OF OLD MEN AND OLD WOMEN 
< CHORUS OF ATHENIANS AND SPARTANS 
5 
PRO OGUE: Lysistrata paces impatiently at dawn before the 
_ Acropolis. There is something important to consider and the 
-women lie abed. Her neighbor, Calonice, enters, wondering what 
th is all about. Lysistrata tells her it is about something 


s a forms that she intends to unite the women of Greece 
“2 onder to save Greece. Myrrhine rushes in, soon followed by 
Pie. -ampite ) and ambassadresses from Corinth and Boeotia. Lysis- 
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„trata asks them if they would help her end the war. Every — 


woman makes great promises and they all brag about what they 


would do to secure peace, but when Lysistrata tells them it 


means giving up sex, they hesitate and refuse. 


Lysistrata eventually convinces them that “we need only sit in- — 
doors with painted cheeks, and meet our mates lightly clad in- 


transparent gowns.” Their husband will certainly get excited 


-and want to.sleep with them. “That will be the time to refuse, — 


and they will hasten to make peace, I am convinced of that!” 
If the husbands try to force their wives, Lysistrata counsels that 
they fight and give in with bad grace. There would be no 
pleasure in it for them, then, and they would tire of the game. 


Lampito argues that it would be impossible for the men to 


give up the war, so long as they have their ships and the trea- 


sury in the temple of Athena. Lysistrata has made preparations - 


for this too; the older women will go to the Acropolis, as if to 
pray, and occupy it. To ratify their plan, the women take an 
oath. They bring out a large black bowl upside down and a 
flask of wine. The women place their hands on the bowl and 
swear, “I will have naught to do whether with lover or husband, 
albeit he come to me with an erection. I will live at home un- 
bulled, beautifully dressed and wearing a saffron-colored gown 
to the end I may inspire my husband with the most ardent 
longings. Never will I give myself voluntarily, and if he has me 
by force, I will be as cold as ice and never stir a limb. I will 
neither extend my Persian slippers toward the ceiling, nor will 
I crouch like the carven lions on a knife-handle. And if I keep 
my oath, may I be suffered to drink of this wine. But if I break 
it, let my bowl be filled with water.” 


PARODOS: The Chorus of Old Men enters with wood and 
torches to burn out the old women who had seized the Acro- 
polis. Before the Propylaea, the entrance to the Acropolis, 
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the Chorus leader urges the old men to place their torches 
in the pots of coals and then rush at the gate with a battering 


ram. While the old men are making their preparations to assault 
the Propylaea, the Chorus of Old Women comes out with pitch- 
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, rg of water. They have heard of the old men’s plans and pray 
_to Athene to be their ally and help them save Greece. 
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Fs = COMMENT: The dialogue of Lysistrata is filled with 


double meaning, and most every character takes the sexual 
meaning. In the Prologue, the flash of wine symbolizes the 


==- male sex organ, and the black bowl the female genitalia. 


Dionysus, as god of both fertility and wine, functions here 
in both aspects. The action of pouring wine (the final stage 
of fertility of the land) into the bow! parallels the ejacula- 
tion of sperm into the womb and contrasts with the sterility 
of the oath. Their oath promises them neither to enjoy 
intercourse nor to assume various positions for intercourse. 
The Parados continues the double entendres. The burning 


t torches are an ironic symbol of the passions raging in old 


men’s loins. Their attempt to batter through the gate is 
nothing else than a rape, and foreshadows the attempts of 
Cinesias later in the play. 


PROAGON: The women and men argue and threaten one 
another. The women finally pour their water pitchers out on 
the men. An Athenian Magistrate enters, lamenting the license 
of the women. He admits that the men must share the blame 
for their conduct. A man goes to a jeweler, and another to a 
shoemaker, and asks them to work on their wives’ catches. The 
Magistrate, too, is guilty—he has to get money for oarsmen for 
the fleet, but the women have locked the treasury. He calls for 
crowbars to force open the gates. Lysistrata opens the gates, 
and tells the Magistrate that they do not need crowbars, just 
common sense. The policemen attempt to arrest the women but 
they are beaten off. 


COMMENT: The pouring of water on the old men to 
douse their sexual urges parallels the dampening of their 
husbands’ passions to which the women have sworn. The 
Magistrate’s allusions refer to the simple-minded invitations 
to adultery which men offer when they leave their wives 
alone. Yet Lysistrata will soon indicate that even adultery 
is impossible; there are no more men left in the city. 
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AGON: Lysistrata tells the Magistrate that the women jaye 
seized the treasury and will administer the money. The treasure — 
is the cause of war and crime when the men manage it, there- 
fore the women have decided to prevent the men from using the 
treasure. The Magistrate replies that they need the money to 


wage war. Lysistrata insists that this is the first thing—they — 


mustn’t wage war. The women, moreover, will save the men. 


At home, their husbands talked foolishly about war and told : 


their wives to mind their own business. The men have com- 


mitted the greatest folly of all—there are no more men in Athens. — 
The women intend to “stir so amorous a feeling among the men ~ 


that they stand as firm as sticks” and no longer desire war. 
To the Magistrate’ s question about how they would end the 


confusion in the Greek states and bring all the states together, l 


Lysistrata answers with the image of a ball of wool. 


First we wash the yarn to separate the grease and filth; 


do the same with all bad citizens, sort them out and drive En 


them forth with rods—they’re the refuse of the city. Then 
for all such as come crowding up in search of employments 
and offices, we must card them thoroughly; then, to bring 
them all to the same standard, pitch them pell-mell into 
the same basket, resident aliens or no, allies, debtors to the 


State, all mixed up together. Then as for our Colonies, you 


must think of them as so many isolated hanks; find the 
ends of the separate threads, draw them to a center here, 
wind them into one, make one great hank of the lot, out 
of which the public can weave itself a good, stout tunic. 


The Magistrate angrily retorts that the women don’t have any 


share in the war. Lysistrata quickly answers that they bear 


children and then send their sons off to be soldiers. Furthermore, 
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the women sleep alone. A man, no matter how old he is, can 


still get a young wife as long as he can get an erection. But 
women soon lose the bloom of youth and can find no husband. 
The women dress up the Magistrate as a corpse. He grumbles, 
and Lysistrata asks if he has not been laid according to custom. 
They will not forget to offer the proper sacrifices for him. 


PARABASIS: The Chorus of Men fears a peril here; maybe 
= the Spartans have stirred up the women. But the Chorus will 
~ be on guard and carry a blade hidden under myrtle boughs. 
ys The Chorus of Women reminds the Athenians that it doesn’t 

_ matter if they are women; they can save Athena. The old men 

contribute nothing and endanger everyone's life. The women 

remove their garments. The Chorus of Men strip themselves 

and make ready to meet their enemies—the women. The women 
a will stop at nothing, they are so cunning. “We shall see them 
i buildings ships and fighting seafights, like Artemisia; and, if 
they want to mount and ride as cavalry, we had best cashier the 
knights, for indeed women excel in riding, and have a firm, fine 
seat for the gallop.” The men and the women strip completely 
down and begin fighting. 
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COMMENT: All the Chorus of Old Men’s remarks can 
be understood in several ways, as a fear of the unfeminine 
behavior of the women in waging peace, and sexually as 
an assuming of the man’s position. 


EPISODE |: Lysistrata comes out of the Propylaea with a 
gloomy face. She is downhearted; all the women want to go to 
bed with men, and are deserting. They are all thinking of ex- 
cuses to go home. One woman comes out, for she wants to go 
home to protect her best wool from moths. All she wants to do 
is lay it out on the bed. Another woman wants to go home to 
strip her flax. A third wants to go out to find a midwife, even 
though she was not pregnant the day before. Lysistrata sees 
through all their subterfuges and makes them return to the 
Acropolis. There is an oracle that they shall conquer, and it 
4 would be shameful not to trust the oracle. 


STASIMON |: The Chorus of Men and the Chorus of Women 
begin to argue, threatening to hit and kick one another. When 
one of the men goes to kick, a woman remarks that he’s got a 
hairy “leg.” When one of the women goes to kick a man, he 
remarks that he sees something. The woman replies, “You 
would see, for all my age, it is very well trimmed.” 
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COMMENT: ‘The dissension in the ranks of the united 
Greek women indicates that no one can do without sex. 
It is an artistic preparation for the next episode, in which 
Cinesias needs sexual satisfaction. 


EPISODE II: _Lysistrata appears on the Acropolis’ walls and 


calls out that she sees a man approaching. He is Cinesias, 
Myrrhine’s husband. Lysistrata instructs her that she must do 
everything to arouse her husband, but not let him in. Cinesias 
enters, obviously excited sexually, and tortured. He begs Myr- 
rhine to come to him; he is stiff with desire. When Cinesias 


shows her their child, she comes down from the Acropolis. © 
Cinesias tries to get his wife to come home to celebrate — 


Aphrodite’s mysteries, but she refuses until a peace treaty 


puts an end to the war. At any rate, she can lie with him 


for a little while. Myrhine, in feigned shock, answers, “What, 
before the child?” Cinesias sends the child away with a slave. 


He wants them to make love in a cave and on the ground, 
but she leaves repeatedly for a mattress, a pillow, a blanket, — 


perfume, and all the time leading him on. When Cinesias 
promises that he will only “think about” a peace treaty, Myr- 
thine leaves him in a state of extreme desire and frustration. 


The Chorus consoles Cinesias on his distress, but Cinesias 
prays that Zeus would sweep all the women up into the air and 
let them drop on the point of a man’s erection. A Spartan 
Herald enters as Cinesias leaves. The Spartan is bent over in a 
too obvious state of frustration. The Athenian Magistrate thinks 


the Herald has a lance under his clothes, and if not, asks “why - 
do you turn away like that, and hold your cloak out from your © 


body? Have you got swellings in the groin from your journey?” 
The Herald reports that all the Spartan men have erections since 
Lampito has led the women on a strike. The Magistrate tells 
him that he “will urge our Senators to name plenipotentiaries 
from us; and to persuade them, why, I will show them my own 
tool.” 


STASIMON li: The Chorus of Men and the Chorus of Women 
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x make peace and help one another put their clothes on, but 


» 


the women refuse to have intercourse with the men. 


COMMENT: Cinesias’ name derives from the Greek word 
“to move” and “to make love.” The discomfort of the 
frustrated sex drives is having its effect on the men. Their 
erections are so bad that they can scarcely walk. 


EPISODE Ill: Spartan Ambassadors come in, in as hard a state 
as the Herald. They wear long beards and look as though they 
were carrying pig pens between their legs. The Chorus of Old 
Men remarks that “the situation grows more and more strained! 
The intensity of the thing is simply frightful.” They want peace, 
no matter which way it is spelled. Lysistrata comes out of the 
Acropolis. She reproaches them because all Greeks have com- 
mon customs and a common religion, yet they fight against 
one another while the Persian is on the border. She also reminds 
them of the way they have helped one another in trouble in the 
past. The goddess Peace, completely and beautifully nude, is 
present at the discussion and distracts both sides. They finally 
exchange their oaths and pledges and depart. 


STASIMON Ill: The Chorus of Women invite everyone to enter 
and choose what they will. “There is nothing so well sealed, 
you cannot break the seal and carry away the contents.” 


COMMENT: Aristophanes is constantly developing the 
theme towards its climax. With a presentation of the nude 
and beautiful Peace, the men find it impossible to continue 
the war. The Chorus of Women indicate their willingness 
to let the men have intercourse, after the treaty is made 
effective. 


EXODUS: A Magistrate arrives and chases the Chorus off so 
that the Spartan envoys can leave the banquet. An Athenian 
leaves the banquet and indicates how pleasant the Spartans 
are, thus prompting the Magistrate to observe, “It’s only natural, 
to be sure, for sober, we’re all fools. Take my advice, my fellow- 
countrymen, ours envoys should always be drunk.” A Chorus 
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of Spartans and one of Athenians come out, followed by 
Lysistrata and the women. They dance and invoke the gods 
in honor of their peace treaty. 


COMMENT: In typical fashion, the Comedy ends in a 
gamos with a feast in which male and female are united. 
The Dionysiac ritual element is again presented in its 
twofold nature of human sexuality and vegetative fertility. 


